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Notes from the Edit 
By Leste M. Brake 
University of Wichita 


The Kansas Speech Association is 
sincerely interested in serving every 
teacher of speech in the State. Con- 
sistent with this philosophy, the 
Board of Directors of the State As- 
sociation approved my suggestion 
that the Journat be circulated to 
all teachers of speech, whether mem- 
bers or not. If this experiment is to 
be continued beyond this year, the 
decision will depend upon the re- 
sponse of non-members as well as 
the reaction of the membership of 
the Association. 


Mr. E. A. Thomas and Miss 
Wanda May Vinson of the Kansas 
State High School Activities Asso. 
ciation have very kindly furnished 
me with a list of speech and debate 
coaches in Kansas high schools. If 
you know of other teachers who 
should be receiving a copy of the 
Journar, please forward the names 
and addresses to me. 

The deadline for the January- 
February issue of the JouRNat js 
February 1. Please send in your 
news notes and your letters by that 
date. 


Meeting Notes 
The following summaries of the Sectional Mectines held in conjunction 
with the Kansas State Teachers Association on November 5 and 6 were 
submitted by the chairmen of the various mectings. 


SALINA 


Dr. Kim Giffin, University of 
Kansas, chairman, reports that the 
Salina meeting was well attended. 

Dr. Martin Palmer, Director of 
the Institute of Logopedics, spoke on 
the topic, “The Speech Correction- 
ist and the Role of Speech in ‘Total 
Education.” Dr. Palfner indicatéd 
that speech correction deals with a 
small segment of the total picture 
of speech education. Speech is vi- 
tally related to all of education 
speech is not just a hot dog selling 
fringe area of the academic world. 
Work is now being done on the 
analysis of the inter-communication 
process which is basic to all speech 
and to all education. This commu- 
nication process is a_ basic ed- 
ucational tool, especially important 
at the pre-school and kindergarten 
ages. Speech correctionists are be- 
coming more and more aware that 
when the inter-communication proc- 
ess is disturbed at these early ages, 
the entire communication problem 


becomes somewhat of a mystery. 
Dr. Palmer's final point was that 
these basic problems of communi- 
cation need more study and that in- 
formation, as soon as it is available, 
should be given to our students. 
Mr. William Brooks, Haven high 
school, speaking on “Public Speak- 
ing and the Role of Speech in Total 
Education,” said that education can 
be defined as adjustment to one’s en- 
vironment. Training in public speak- 
ing is primarily designed to help the 
student adjust to the speaking situa- 
tion. This adjustment involves three 
things: (1) ability to express an 
idea; (2) the gaining of self confi- 
dence; (3) the ability to discuss and 
to “differ” intelligently. He pointed 
to the fact that most adults when 
confronted with the speech situation 
are ill-prepared. Mr. Brooks con- 
cluded) by describing the speech 
training program at Haven high 
school. Speech is not required © 
all students; however, no one can 
hold a class office or become valedic- 


torian or salutatorian unless he has 
had one year of speech training. 
The program offers one year of 
Fundamentals of Speech which can 
be followed by one semester of De- 
bate and/or Dramatics. One year 
of advanced Public Speaking is also 


offered. 


Dr. Kim Giffin, Director of De- 
bate at the University of Kansas, 
spoke on the topic, “The Relation- 
ship of the Debate program to Gen- 
eral Education.” Giffin opened his 
speech by describing what he called 
a good debate program. He said 
that: (1) it should include tourna- 
ment debating, audience debating, 
extemporaneous speaking and pub- 
lic speaking; (2) discussion should 
be taught and practiced while the 
students are preparing for the tour- 
nament, that is while they are work- 
ing out their own arguments and 
cases; (3) the winning of speech 
events should be stressed only to the 
point where desirable motivation of 
the students is achieved. The sec- 
ond point made was that such a 
program as the one described can 
make the following contributions to 
general education. (1) It teaches 
public speaking ability: (2) it 
teaches the students to think clearly 
and efficiently: (3) it tends to 
broaden the viewpoint of the nar- 
rowly prejudiced students; (4) it 
teaches the students to think under 
pressure. 


Dr. Giffin concluded his remarks 
by saying that many charges have 
been leveled at debate programs; 
many of these charges are legitimate ; 
the fault is not with debating as an 
academic discipline; rather the fault 
is usually that of the supervisor in 
charge of the program. Debate su- 
pervisors bring criticism upon them- 
selves by (1) working out the argu- 
ments for the students and placing 
too much’ emphasis on delivery so 
that their students become “parrots” 
of a teacher's idea: (2) allowing 


students to develop insincerity so 
that they become “professional dis- 
puters apparently born in the ob- 
jective mood ;” (3) placing too much 
emphasis on tournaments and not 
enough on audience debates before 
civie and cultural groups. 


The main speaker of the after- 
noon was Dr. Forest L. Whan, Pro- 
fessor of Speech at Kansas State Col- 
lege, who spoke on “The Status of 
Educational Television in Kansas.” 
Dr. Whan first summarized the past 
efforts to obtain educational televi- 
sion in Kansas and stated that the 
decision has not been made—only 
delayed. That is, the Kansas legis- 
lature has not turned the proposal 
down, but has delayed making a de- 
cision. His hope is to have complete 
state coverage. The cost would not 
be as much as the cost of the new 
Salina High School in which the 
meeting was held. Also, the up-keep 
for the television facilities would not 
be as much as the annual overhead 
expenses on that high school. Stu- 
dios would be at Kansas’ University 
and Kansas State College and trans- 
mitter outlets would be at eight 
points dispersed to cover the state. 


The decision actually will depend 
on estimates of (1) what the pro- 
gram will cost and, (2) whether it 


will be worthwhile. He very deci- 


sively indicated he believes that the 
bill will be passed and gave three 
reasons: (1) a state-wide committee 
is actually working toward that goal: 
(2) estimates of the cost of the pro- 
gram are now much lower than es- 
timates previously made; (3) the 
money obtained by the state from 
sales tax on the increased number of 
sets which would be sold would be 
enough to pay for the program. Dr. 
Whan concluded his remarks by 
strongly urging the speech teachers 
to realize the importance of televi- 
sion as an educational force. 


(Continued on page 10) 


Opporivunities Unlimited ... 
ant 
In Speech Correction 
By Roy E. Enten, Jr., and Martin F. Parmer 
Institute of Logopedics, Wichita 


High school speech teachers who 
may wish to guide some of their stu- 
dents into the field of speech should 
know the possibilities of and require- 
ments for professional training in 
speech correction. 

To begin with, what is the need 
numerically for trained speech cor- 
rectionists? Surveys have shown that 
about 5¢¢ of the population or | out 
of every 20 children are in need of 
specialized help for their speech. 
This means that about 20,000 chil- 
dren in Kansas have speech problems 
of some kind. The American Speech 
and Hearing Association has said 
that 40,000 fully trained clinicians in 
this field were needed to adequately 
mect the problem on a_ national 
scale. Long waiting lists at every lo- 
cal clinic show the pressing need for 
more trained help. 

Geographically, positions in speech 
correction seem to be available in 
almost any part of the country. In- 
quiries about graduates came to the 
Institute of Logopedics last year 
from such places as Atlanta, Geor- 
gia; Reno, Nevada; Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, as well as many others. Exam- 
ination of the placement service 
bulletins of the American Speech 
Association shows similar widespread 
openings. 

There are several different kinds 
of specch clinic situations for which 
the student may prepare. These in- 
clude (1) speech correction pro- 
grams in the public schools, (2) hos- 
pital clinics, (3) private speech 
clinics, sponsored by some interested 
group, (4) clinics associated with 
guidance centers or similar rehabili- 
tative agencies, (5) private practice 
in speech correction. 

While there are some differences 


in related courses according to the 
situation in which the student is jn. 
terested, the basic professional train. 
ing is the same for all. The Americay 
Speech and Hearing Association, 
professional organization for speech 
correction, has set up standards for 
clinical certification which must 
form the backbone of any profes. 
sional ‘curriculum. 


The Basic Certificate of the Amer- 
ican Speech and Hearing Association 
is awarded to members of the Asso- 
ciation who have completed the A.B. 
degree with 18 semester hours in 
speech correction plus 3 hours in 
audiology and 9 hours in psychology, 
have completed 200 clock hours of 
clinical practice, followed by one 
year of supervised professional expe- 
rience. The holder of the Basic Cer- 
tificate is qualified to teach under 
guidance. 

The holder of the Advanced Cer- 
tificate has completed a broad edu- 
cation in the field, has considerable 
professional experience and is quali- 
fied to work independently. It is 
awarded to applicants who have 
completed 30 hours in speech correc- 
tion, 6 hours in audiology, and 15 
hours in psychology and other re- 
lated courses, and who have com- 
pleted four years of successful clinical 
experience under the guidance of 
another person who already holds an 
Advanced Certificate. 

For the high school graduate, the 
training program may be thought of 
as a five year program with the year 
after graduation being a sort of ex- 
ternship. 

Training centers will usually at 
range to place their graduating se” 
iors in jobs where they may 
guided by a preceptor during the 
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so-called “fifth year.” Actually, one 
who wishes to attain professional in- 
dependence with attainment of the 
Advanced Certificate must arrange 
to work under supervision during the 
four years of required clinical expe- 
rience. 

The speech correction curriculum 
in many colleges and universities is 
included in the Speech Departinent, 
at others in the Psychology Depart- 
ment, while at the University of 
Wichita, students preparing for 
speech correction enroll in the de- 
partment of Logopedics. 

With a major in logopedics con- 
sisting of 30 semester hours at the 
University of Wichita, the student 
must take certain required courses 
for graduation from the University 
and may select two minors, accord- 
ing to his professional interests. 

The person who wants to be a 
speech correctionist in a public school 
program, for instance, will want to 
take enough courses in Education to 
enable him to qualify for a teaching 
certificate on either the elementary 
or secondary level. He may also take 
a minor in speech or psychology, or 
the natural: or physical sciences. 

Upon graduation, a student thus 
prepared may fill one of the public 
school openings gaining in number 
every year. Such positions pay from 
$3,000 to $3,600 per year. 

Speech clinics associated with hos- 
pitals or rehabilitation centers may 
interest some prospective speech cor- 
rectionists. Often these are special- 
‘zed centers, dealing primarily with 
one type of problem, such as cerebral 
palsy, or cleft palate. 

Speech therapy in cerebral palsy is 
4 complicated procedure, and re- 
quires knowledge of all basic speech 
Problems, such as stuttering, articu- 
latory disorders, hear’ & loss, voice 
Guality problems, for these are often 
‘found in cerebral palsied cases. A 
course in the basic neurology under- 
lying the condition should be re- 
quired of the speech therapist. Thus, 


preparation is the- nattiral sciences, 
particularly zoology, as well as grad- 
uate work in speech correction is 
recommended for the student wish- 
ing to help in these areas. Salaries in 
cerebral palsy clinics are somewhat 
higher than in public school pro- 
grams, but require additional prepa- 
ration as noted above. 

The Junior Leagues in Atlanta, 
Georgia, and Memphis, Tennessee, 
sponsor speech clinics, as do other 
organizations in other cities. These 
are general speech clinics where chil- 
dren who stutter, or who are hard of 
hearing, or who have losses in intelli- 
gibility for various reasons. The di- 
rectors of these clinics depend on the 
various training schools to recom- 
mend qualified personnel. Salaries 
vary in different localities, but most 
start at about $3,600 per year. 

As in any new scientific field, there 
are many, many questions yet to be 
answered, and research minded peo- 
ple are needed to try to answer them. 
Preparation in any of the basic sci- 
ences, plus the professional courses 
in speech correction are the starting 
point for the researcher. Because 
speech and speech abnormalities 
touch so many fields, students in 
physics, zoology, psychology, mathe- 
matics, to mention a few, have made 
contributions. 

In looking at the variety of or- 
ganizational set ups, one must re- 
member that they all have one pur- 
pose. to help—children and adults. 
The student's training prepares him 
for the children, not the clinic 
organization. »The clinic or school 
system may pay the salary, but 
additional rewards come from the 


_children. 


There is a rapport between the 
speech correctionist and each child 
on his schedule. They become part- 
ners to accomplish a goal. The proc- 
ess is fun for both. The child’s final 
dismissal, with a smiling “Goodbye” 
brings a feeling of personal satisfac- 
tion to the instructor. 


[ILANSAS 
Congratulations to the debate 
squads and their coaches who have 
been named winners in recent tour- 
naments. Trophy winners the 
Russell tournament were Topchs 
(J. M. Hill, coach) first place and 
Hutchinson (Russell Windes, Jr.) 
second place. First honors at the Ft. 
Scott tournament went to Wyan- 
dotte (Leonard Jensen) and second 
lace to Pittsburg (Dan J. Tewell). 
In the Topeka tournament, Hutch- 
inson took first place and Newton 
(Mrs. Moore) second place. At the 
Southwestern College tournament, 
Newton won the championship fol- 
lowed by Hutchinson, while Em- 
poria (Dorothy Cresap) took first 
place in the beginners division. 

Kansas schools took four top hon- 
ors at the Little National tourna- 
ment at Muskogee, Okla., which in- 
cluded 500 debaters from six states. 
Pittsburg was runner-up in both the 
junior men’s and women’s divisions. 
Winfield (Bill Reynolds) placed first 
in the senior men’s division and was 
runner-up for the grand champion- 
ship. 

A new treatment of Wilde's per- 
ennial favorite, “The Importance of 
Being Earnest,” was presented at 
Washburn University in Topeka, in 
November. Modern dress and styl- 
ized settings designed by the direc- 
tor, Hugh G. McCausland, were 
used. The entire show was played 
against a black cyclorama. For the 
first act a large arch was placed up- 
stage center as the single entrance. 
On either side were hinged sets of 
uncovered screen frames. For the 
third act, the same frames were 
linked together to cover the upstage 
wall, with smaller arches up right 
and up left for entrances. For the 
garden scene two trellises were used 
for entrances up right and up left, 
with a large stylized flower, seven 
fect high, up center. All woodwork 
was painted light grey and the furni- 
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CECH NEWS 

ture was cither the same grey 0; 
black. One splash of color was used 
in each setting: the sofa in Act J. 
the flower in Act I], and the sofa 
and matching chair in Act III. 

The Pike Trail League presented 
a one-act Play Festival at Courtland, 
November 24. The play critic was 
Professor Earl G. Hoover of Kansas 
State College. 

The “Heritage of Wimpole Street,” 
presented by Cawker City and di- 
rected by Deal Nolte, and “Nobody 
Sleeps,” presented by Scandia and 
directed by Allane West, both re- 
ceived ratings of “one.” These two 
were followed closely by the Court- 
land players in the “Fifteenth Can- 
dle,” directed by Clifford W. Trow. 
Other schools represented were: 
Jamestown with “Parted on Her 
Wedding Morn,” directed by Lee 
‘Tubach; Simpson Players in “The 
Farmer's Daughter,” directed by 
Mrs. Alta May Miller; Jewell with 
“But Now There's Buford,” Ray E. 
Booth, director; and the Randall 
Players in “In the Shadows,” di- 
rected by Mrs. Frances Koss. 

Saturday, November 14, at Kan- 
sas State College the debate teams 
from Kansas University, Hutchinson 
J.C., St. Benedict’s College, Me- 
Pherson College, Southwestern Col- 
lege, Nebraska Wesleyan, Emporia 
State, Wichita University, William 
Jewell, Washburn University, South- 
western Missouri, and St. John’s, de- 
bated the college question, “Resolved 
that the United States should adopt 
a policy of free trade.” 

This was a novice tournament for 
beginning debaters. ‘The 100 name 
tags were insufficient to meet the 
demand. 

Kansas University won 15 out of 
16 debates. Southwestern affirma- 
tive, Nebraska Wesleyan, William 
Jewell, and Washburn negative 
teams were undefeated. 
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Mecting Notes 


(Continued from page 5) 
WICHITA 

The speech round table, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Roy F. Hudson 
of the University of Wichita, held at 
Wichita on November 6, discussed 
pertinent speech correction —prob- 
lems that face Kansas high school 
teachers. Ruth McCormick, Wich- 
ita High School North, and William 
Reynolds, Winfield High School, the 
high school representatives on the 
panel, presented a survey of present 
speech correction needs in the Kan- 
sas high schools and focused the at- 
tention of the group on specific 
problems that most teachers contin- 
ually meet—-how the teacher can 
recognize the speech handicap, how 
she can aid in correcting the defect, 
where the teacher can obtain more 
adequate information on the sub- 
ject, what can be done to aid in 
parent education on speech correc- 


tion problems, ete. Dr. Martin Pal- ~ 


mer, Head of the Institute of Logo- 
pedics, and Mrs. Zella Schmeling of 
the University of Kansas Medical 
Center at Kansas City effectively 
answered these and many more ques- 
tions and developed the theme of 
what is now being done by various 
agencies to better mect the speech 
correction needs of the Kansas pu- 
pils. Mr. Eugene Spangler, Acting 
Head of the Speech Department, 
University of Wichita, reported on 
the Salina speech meeting held on 
November 5, and Mr. Leslie Blake 
of the Speech Department, Univer- 
sity of Wichita, and editor of the 
Kansas Srrecn JouRNAL, gave a 
brief report on the function, needs, 
and future of the Sreecu JourNat. 
The meeting adjourned after the 
election of William Brooks, Haven 
High School, as chairman for 1954. 
_ TOPEKA 

Approximately 45 attended the 
roundtable meeting at Topeka with 
Mr. Harold Loy, Pittsburg K.S.T.C., 


chairman. 


Mr. Maurice Swanson of Shaw. 


nec-Mission High School spoke 6, 


“Starting and Managing a Deba;, 
Program.” Some of the highligh,, 
of his talk were: ' 
I. If you undertake to start d 
bate program, you must sell ¢,. 
bate to four groups: 
A. The instructor who js 4, 
coach it. 
B. The administration. 
C. The faculty, as a whole. 
D. The students. 
Il. Three sources of funds: 
A. Board of education (Pry. 
ferred source). 
B. Activity fund. 
C. Squad earn its own mone 
through concessions, et. 
(Least desirable source.) 
III. Miscellaneous points of interest: 
A. Why is debate desirable in th, 
activity program? 
It is a challenge to the ex. 
ceptional student. The cur- 
riculum is geared to th 
average student, and debat 
gives the exceptional stu- 
dent a chance for furthe: 
development that he mie! + 
not get otherwise. 
(Continued on page 12) 


Costume Rental! 
For Plays Minstrels 
Masquerade Balls 
Wigs Make-up 

Santa Suits 
Tuxedos Women's Formals 
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KANSAS CITY 
COSTUME CO. 


1409 Walnut HArrison 3167 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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Department of Speech 
KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 


Monhation, Kansas 


GET ACTUAL EXPERIENCE while you earn your degree. 


The Department of Speech offers 120 hours of undergraduate 
and graduate credit in well-planned courses in: 

GENERAL SPEECH 

RADIO SPEECH 

SPEECH CORRECTION 

DRAMATIC ART 


It also offers participation in extra-curricular activities in debate, 
extempore speech, oratory, radio (AM, FM, and TV), and 


dramaties. 


~ 


‘The Kansas State Players are taking their winter pro- 
duction on a read tour for sponsorship by high school and 
civic organizations throughout the state during the weeks 
of March 8 through 20, 1954. 

Plays considered are “Romeo and Juliet” and “School 
for Scandal.” 

For further information write to Prof. Earl G. Hoover, 
Director of Drama, Kansas State College, Manhattan, 


Kansas. 


Second semester, with full complement of courses, begins Jan- 
uary 26, 1954. For further information write to 


DR. HOWARD T. HILL 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH ; 
KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 


Manhattan, Kansas 
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Meeting Notes 
(Continued frozn page 10) 
B. Best source of debate students 
... Consult the English and 
social science teachers. 
CG. Have a debate class if at all 
possible. 

The other speaker on the program 
was Dr. Karl Bruder, Director of 
Theater at Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia. He discussed the 
ee of selecting and staging the 

igh school play. 

Among his comments were : 

I. Play selection: 

A. There is always the problem of 
royalty. He suggested some 
good sources of non-royalty 
plays, such as: 

1. Oscar Wilde plays are 
now non-royalty. 

. American Educational 
Theatre Association Play 
Script Service . . . origi- 
nal scripts, free. Address: 
Leland Stanford 
Palo Alto, California. 

. ANTA Original Play 

Script Service 

240 W. 52nd Street 

New York, N.Y. 

B. There is no substitute for read- 
ing plays, when selecting them. 
The person who directs school 
plays must be imaginative, in- 
genious, and capitalize upon the 
use of substitute and inexpen- 
sive materials, It can be done, 
and done effectively 

PITTSBURG 

» The speech meeting at Pittsburg, 

with Miss Mary M. Roberts, clfair- 

man, centered attention on the prob- 

lems of the high school play di- 

rector, 

Program highlights were the pres- 
entation of scenes from Thornton 
Wilder's “Our Town” by students 
of Robert Gobetz at West Mineral 
High School, and a panel discussion 
on “Selecting and Directing the 
School Play.” Dan ‘Tewell of Pitts- 
burg High School acted as chairman 
for the panel, which included Mrs. 
Margaret Goheen of Independence 
Junior College, D. D. Moore of Kan- 
sas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg, and Robert Gobetz. 
Discussing the problems involved 
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in selecting plays, the panel referred 
to one survey of high school play, 
which listed cighty per cent of thos 
presented as “trash.” Factors. the, 
suggested as important considera. 
tions in making selections were ty 
purpose for which the play would 
be presented, the available budge; 
and potentialities for casting in thy. 
particular school. 

Purposes for giving plays includ, 
entertaining the public, helping stu. 
dents to grow in appreciation an) 
skills, and trying to win contests. 
Plays aimed at student growth might 
frequently seem to be beyond stu. 
dents’ abilities when the actors be- 
gin work with them. 

Panel members pointed out that 
a play which the director plans to 
enter in state competition in Kan- 
sas must be one included on the offi- 
cially-approved list, a factor which 
restricts opportunity for initiative in 
selection. The tendency for 
tors to over-use plays which hay: 
been winners in previous years was 
also mentioned. The comparativ: 
merits of comedy and drama wer 
weighed for contest purposes; it wos 
suggested that good comedy was as 
suitable as drama and_ that even 
farce could be appropriate, since the 
lighter plays could offer greatet 
opportunity for evaluation of the 
actors’ skill as distinguished from 
the dramatic effectiveness of the 
plays themselves. 

If budget restrictions seem to pre- 
clude choice of a royalty play, cast 
members might contribute persen- 
ally to the cost of the royalty in or 
der to have the privilege of working 
with a good royalty play. Pane! 
members considered choice of the 
play and of the cast to constitute 
almost fifty per cent of the difficulty 
involved in play production. 

Further suggestions these. 
The school should offer a balanced 
program of dramatic fare instead © 
presenting always the same type of 
play. The school’s productions 
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should be thoroughly publicized be- 
fore the performance. “Vhe director 
should be a good psychologist. It is 
desirable to have some school time 
for play practice. It is possible to 
yehearse a play, especially the 
early practices, in other places than 
on the stage if the stage must be 
used for some other activity; the 
place should, however, be similar in 
size to the stage, and the school ad- 
ministration should not be encour- 
aged to believe that this expedient 
is a desirable permanent policy. 
The panel offered many sugges- 
tions for specific one-act and three- 
act plays that are good choices for 
school presentation. They reminded 
the listeners that such companies as 
Baker and Samuel French will sup- 
ply any play that is in print, regard- 
less of which company has’ pub- 
lished it. They called attention to 
the fact that the Kansas University 
extension department offers a_ free 
reading service: any director who 


we 


Creat Western 
1324 Grand Avenue 


Wishes to secure copies of plays for 
reading may do so from the Uni- 
versity by simply paying the cost of 
postage. 

After the panel, Mary M. Roberts 
spoke briefly about the state speech 
association. 

Before the program, members of 
the College chapters of Pi Kappa 
Delta speech fraternity and Theta 
Alpha Phi dramatics fraternity 
served refreshments to the approx- 
imately 60 people who attended the 
meeting. Speech fraternity members 
also arranged the exhibits of speech 
and dramatics pictures, programs, 
and clippings contributed by visiting 
teachers. 

DODGE CITY 

The Dodge City meeting, Mrs. 
Hope Brauer, Leoti, chairman, was 
well represented with approximately 
35 in attendance. Representatives 
were enthusiastic about the meeting, 
the first of its kind in Western Kan- 
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EVERYTHING FOR THE STAGE 
CURTAINS, TRACKS, SCENERY, 
STAGE LIGHTING 
WINDOW DRAPERIES 


A full line of Water Colors for Scene Painting, 
Glue, Scenic Canvas, Scenery Hardware 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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B. L. Stewart of Ashland gave Professor James R. Start and Wij. 1 
helpful hints on the coaching of high ~~ liam H. Marsh, Colby High Schoo} ; ! 
school plays, and Kenneth Bogue of | participated in a discussion «, } | 
Ulysses inspired all with ambition “Problems in High School For, I 
to strive for a debate program in the © sics.” The desirability of stimulati, | 
high schools. interest in debate through 

The nominating committee con- participation in inter-school debay,. | 
sisted of Mrs. John King of Fowler — in local Western Kansas areas in a. | 
and Mrs. Wilma Moughlin of Digh- dition to tournament debating yw. °\ | 
ton. Mr. L. B. Stewart was elected discussed. The problems of finan. I 
chairman. cial support and the lack of sufficie,, | 

HAYS time for an adequate debate pro. | 

A heavy snow curtailed attend- gram were also considered. Follow. 

ance at the Hays mecting, chair- ing a discussion of the selection of | 


manned by James Start, Fort Hays 
State College. 

A demonstration in make-up by 
Harrict V. Ketchum, Fort Hays 
State College, emphasized the use 
of light and shade, and the treat- 
ment of eyes and hair in represent- 
ing age in contrast to youth. 

The reading, “Riders to the Sea” 
by Colene Young, Fort Hays stu- 
dent, illustrated what can be done 
with a selection of high literary ~ 
quality. 


NEWCOMB TRANSCRIPTION PLAYERS 


are more widcly sold than any other make. 
Here are some of the reasons . . 


* SHOCK PROOF MOUNTING 


Records give up to four times usual playing life. 


* FINER TONE 


plays and readings, the group agreed 
that quality plays reading, 
should be used. However, it was 
pointed out that some schools are 
handicapped because the league o 
association of which they are mem- 
bers permitted the use of only non- 
royalty plays. 

Rev. Ronin Schreiber of St. Jo- 
seph’s Academy, Hays, was elected 
chairman, and Mrs. Gertrude Rails- 
back, Oberlin, was named vice chair- 
man for next year. 


Never before such distortion“free volume. 
* VARIABLE SPEED MOTOR 

A revolutionary new “wow” free motor with 10”, 2-lb. turntable. { 
* PLAYS ALL SPEEDS, ALL SIZES 

33%, 45, and 78 rpm speed, 

7 inch, 10 inch, 12 inch, or 16 inch records. 
* LIGHT WEIGHT AND STURDY 

Nowhere can you find so many extra features and so much 

portable power carried so lightly. 


Model TR-25AM—25 watt............ Net Price $299.50 


2 12 inch speakers, 2 microphone inputs. 


Model TR-15A—10 watt................ Net Price $139.50 


1 12 inch speaker, 1 microphone input. 


For details, write: 


McCLELLAND SOUND EQUIPMENT CO. 
229 West William , Wichita, Kansas 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA 


Department of Speech 


and Dramatic Art 


A complete program for the B.A. degree 
with emphasis upon Theatre Arts, Radio, Debate, 


Public Discussion, or Speech Education. 


The University of Wichita Theatre 


in cooperation with 
The Wichita Community Theatre 


presents 


ANGEL STREET ~~ December 10, 11, 12 
GIGI -— January 21, 22, 23 
A PHOENIX TOO FREQUENT 
and ~. March 4, 5, 6 
THE BROWNING VERSION 


ALL PERFORMANCES AT 8:30 P.M. 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA THEATRE 


Special Attention Given to Mail Orders for Student Groups 


For full information and reservations write to: 
Eugene C. Spangler, Acting Head of Dept. 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ART 
University of Wichita 
Wichita 14, Kansas 
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WEBCOR tepe recorder 
The 2016 contains TV/O powerful, 
LDR precition built 4 pole motors and TWO - | 
high-fidelity recording heads. Thi; 
means brilliant high-fidelity recordirg 
at absolutely accurate speeds. On> 


; Yi simple control lets you record, play 
tf a back, erase or reverse with just a sim- 

ple twist of the knob. Play up to two 


] 

2010 _ hours on one inexpensive ree! of tape. ) 
Records at either 7% or 3% inches 
per second. Takes both 5 inch and 7 inch ree's. A mag’‘c re- 
cording eye level provides professional quality recordings the } 
very first time. Added features include automatic stops, ou'put } 
selector switch and sensitive tone and volume contro’s. } 
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WEBCOR “Maestro” fonograf 


The Webcor is a sturdy, 
non-auiomatic portable, offering su- ™>. 
perior tone quality through its bass re. \ 

flex type cabinet. This versatile Fono 
graf is perfect for schools, churches, 
clubs, as well as for music in the home. 
The “Maestro” contains all the fea- 
tures found in the Webcor “Holiday.” 
Such important devices as the Balance) 
Tone Arm, Electrostatically Flocke 
turntable and Spring Mounting mak> | 
the “Maestro” a professional Fonograf at a price surprisingly 
low. The ‘“‘Maestro" plays all three speeds and takes all sizes } 
of records. 


For WEBCOR see .. . 


SCHOOL AND PARK SUPPLY CO., INC. 
1650 South Broadway 
Wichita, Kansas 
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LEFFINGWELL’S AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE, INC. } 
210 South Santa Fe ] 

Salina, Kansas } 
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MOSSER-WOLF, INC. 
1107 Massachusetts 
Lawrence, Kanscas 
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